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The Bureau Program for 1940-41 


By W. W. CHARTERS 


S WE review the work of the Bureau of Educational 
Research during the past year and look into the coming 
year, it is apparent that the Bureau is working con- 

sistently along the lines already developed and has taken on 
some new projects. 

The Appointments Division has consistently continued its 
services of helping the schools of the state to secure the right 
teacher for the right position. It has this year placed a record 
number and a record percentage of our own graduates, while 
serving the teachers who have received their training elsewhere. 

The Reference Division has been steadily adding to its 
materials and conscientiously caring for the increasing use of 
its facilities. During the summer of 1941, the fall in enroll- 
ment in the Summer School was reflected in the daily use of 
the library, but in the other quarters of the year the service 
has been increased. 

The Personnel Division has been working steadily upon its 
problem check list and upon a resource check list. These are 
now in form for use. The idea of these lists is promptly to 
provide a broad picture of the strengths, abilities, and prob- 
lems of young people who need vocational and educational 
guidance. 

The survey of health conditions in the schools of Columbus, 
which was made by the Survey Division of the Bureau, 
has already had an enthusiastic reception by the citizens of 
Columbus. The recommendations of the survey of the Boys’ 
Industrial School made for the Department of Welfare are 
rapidly and effectively being carried out. A similar study for 
the Girls’ Industrial School is under way. 

The Radio Division this year will complete its commitment 
to the Federal Radio Education Committee and the General 
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Education Board for a national survey of the effects of broad- 
casting upon the schools of the nation. 

Important has been the work of the Visual Education 
Division on safety, which has been rather intensively carried 
on. This division has also published a carefully worked out 
book under the title How to Read a Newspaper. Reports from 
the field indicate that a well-balanced book has been developed. 
The evidence of this is the fact that newspapers on the one 
hand and the school people on the other hand commend the 
presentation. 

In the Evaluation Division the most interesting product is 
the Ohio Teaching Record. It has passed through the experi- 
mental stage and is ready for general use by teacher-training 
institutions. 

The Editorial Division has maintained the standards of 
the EpucatTionaL ResEarCH BuLtetin and the Journal of 
Higher Education. The subscription list for the Journal of 
Higher Education has increased during the year. The Epuca- 
TIONAL RESEARCH BULLETIN is free. Miss MacLatchy, whose 
avocational interest is remedial reading, has published some 
material upon this extremely important problem, during the 
year, which has been well received. 

The general pattern of the projects for the year 1941-42 
is not changed materially from that of 1940-41. Some of the 
studies which the Bureau undertakes are continuous from year 
to year. Others arise from current service situations, and still 
others are expansions within the general pattern. 


Division of Accomplishment Tests 
By LOUIS RATHS 


1 Ohio Teaching Record, which is an anecdotal observa- 
tion guide to be used by supervisors of teachers in service 
and students in training, was published last year in an 
experimental form and used co-operatively with more than 
six hundred teachers in systematic studies in fourteen Ohio 
communities. The criticisms and suggestions of all those par- 
ticipating have been studied, and the experimental form has 
been revised. The new edition will be off the press shortly, 
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and a second series of studies concerning its effectiveness has 
been projected. 

Revision of several forms of examinations has been com- 
pleted. Ready for publication is an Interpretation of Data 
Test designed expressly for those preparing for the profession 
of teaching. Tests in the nature of proof’ were revised con- 
siderably and in their present form yield a series of scores 
relating to the thinking process and include a new type of 
scoring for internal consistency. A rather extensive investiga- 
tion was carried on with various forms of “values” tests. In 
our Division this investigation was directed toward a form 
which would allow students to indicate the various factors 
entering into a solution of an ethical problem which they con- 
sidered relatively important; to reveal those factors which 
they thought of as something good in themselves or helpful 
in the solution, and also those which were regarded as “bad” 
in themselves or stood in the way of a successful solution; to 
classify the relevant factors as practical and rather necessary 
at the moment, as representing long-range values associated 
with ultimate purposes, and to indicate those principles which 
the student wanted to preserve at all costs: statements which 
represented deep convictions which were prized highly. An 
experimental form of this test was tried out with approximately 
one hundred Seniors in the College of Education and the 
results analyzed. In its present form the examination is cum- 
bersome to score and to interpret. Projected revisions call for 
shortening the examination and developing scoring procedures 
of a more simplified nature. 

Co-operating with faculty members who have responsibility 
for the sophomore program in the College of Education, our 
Division assisted in administering two nature-of-proof exam- 
inations and an essay test to approximately three hundred fifty 
Sophomores. The results of a group of students who had par- 
ticipated in the September field experience were then compared 
with an approximately similar group who had not had this 
experience. The results favored those who had participated 
in the September field experience. 

The Committee on Evaluation of Student Progress’ formu- 


Tests in Logical Thinking: “The Spanish American War” and “The Wisconsin 
Robbery.” Mimeographed. Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio State University, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

* A subcommittee of the Policy Committee of the College of Education, Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio. 
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lated a set of criteria as guides in the selection of students for 
junior standing. This proposed program was accepted by the 
Policy Committee and by the College faculty in October of 
this year. The plan will go into execution next year. 

The project which involved evaluating the effectiveness of 
field experiences in the in-service training of teachers was 
completed. This work was done under the sponsorship of the 
Commission on Teacher Education® and is now available in a 
mimeographed document entitled “Field Courses and Their 
Educational Value.” 

We worked with various departments, distributed among 
five Colleges of the University, in projects associated with the 
improvement and development of examinations. Some of these 
have involved experimentation with methods of teaching, some 
with a better selection of students, and some with the appraisal 
of student growth in various subject-matter fields. The Divi- 
sion continued its service work of scoring examination papers 
which required the use of the scoring machine. It has done 
this for a number of Colleges in the University. As in former 
years, our staff prepared written summaries of each student’s 
accomplishment on each test that was given. Added to the 
equipment during the past year was an item analyzer, which 
made it possible to supply an added service—that of analyzing 
the responses of all students to each item on any test that was 
given. In the current year, several members of the faculty 
have already utilized this service. The staff of this Division 
worked with thirty-one graduate students who were doing 
advanced work leading to the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 
Four of these completed dissertations in the field of evaluation 
during the past year. 

Work for the current year will have several emphases: 
more systematic use of the revised edition of the Ohio Teach- 
ing Record with student teachers in our College; exploratory 
work with several instruments which are designed to throw 
some light on the process of valuing carried on by students in 
their attempts to solve educational problems; in co-operation 
with the Committee on the Appraisal of Student Progress to 
formulate a program of evaluation which will make for a better 
selection of students at the time of entrance into student teach- 
ing; more intensive efforts in developing better examinations 

* The Commission on Teacher Education, 744 Jackson Place, Washington, D.C. 
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for use with children; and rather fundamental revisions of the 
attitudes test now being used in the College program. 


Appointments Division 
By EARL W. ANDERSON 


§ ree regarding teacher-recommendation activities 
of the Appointments Division are made by calendar years. 
The report of the year 1941 will not be completed until 
December 31. In 1940 assistance in securing teaching positions 
was given to 704 teachers, an increase of eight persons over 
the preceding year. Placements through direct nomination 
occurred in 439 cases. In the other 265 instances, the teachers 
had made their own initial contacts with employers but were 
given definite assistance through the furnishing of credentials 
or other information regarding them to prospective employers. 
The duties of the office in 1940 involved the sending of 8,743 
sets of credentials, the handling of 2,235 calls for teachers, 
and the holding of 6,786 interviews with candidates and em- 
ployers, along with the usual load of correspondence and record 
keeping involved in performing these services and in providing 
the necessary information. 

During the past year the writer has acted as a consultant 
for the Division of Teacher Personnel of the Commission on 
Teacher Education, working with public schools of Greenville, 
South Carolina, and Moultrie, Georgia, and with the teachers’ 
colleges at Troy, Alabama, and Milwaukee, Wisconsin. He 
also participated in a state-wide conference on teacher education 
in Mississippi. 

A committee of the Educational Council of the Ohio Edu- 
cation Association under the chairmanship of the writer col- 
lected and mimeographed information regarding the salaries 
of teachers in the schools of all city and exempted-village 
districts in Ohio. The same information was collected from 
selected schools under county supervision. The information 
included salaries paid, salary schedules, methods of payment, 
provisions for leaves of absence and for sick leave. Some data 
were collected regarding the extent to which the school districts 
were up to date or delinquent in their payments to teachers. 
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This material was mimeographed and made available to the 
Ohio Education Association. 

The head of the Division served on the Committee on 
Supply, Preparation, and Certification of Teachers of the 
National Education Association. This committee published a 
pamphlet, Teacher Supply and Demand: a Program of Action. 

The usual annual analysis of the placement success of the 
graduates of the College of Education was made with Mary A. 
Ewan and Marie Kellstadt. This analysis was reported in the 
EpucaTIONAL RESEARCH BULLETIN. 

R. W. Richey completed an extensive study of the Sep- 
tember Experience Program of the College of Education of 
Ohio State University as his doctoral dissertation. 

In addition to the studies of supply and demand in teach- 
ing which will be continued during the coming year, a survey 
of those who have received the Doctor’s degree in education 
or psychology from the College of Education from Ohio State 
University will be undertaken. This survey was planned for 
last year but not started. There will be some assistance to the 
survey of the Girls’ Industrial School. 

Other activities of the Appointments Office staff include 
visits to 30 schools by R. W. Richey, to a number of schools 
by Mary A. Ewan, and to 31 schools by the head of the Divi- 
sion. He also assisted in a re-survey of the Ohio Soldiers’ and 
Sailors’ Orphans’ Home at Xenia, and in the organization of 
the book Student Planning in College, issued by a committee 
headed by Mr. Love, junior dean of the College of Education. 


Curriculum Division 
By EDGAR DALE 


— the past year a good deal of work was done on the 
preparation of the list of words known by pupils in the 
fourth, sixth, and eighth grades. Emphasis, however, was 
placed upon the fourth-grade list, and during the year there 
will be made available a list of approximately 2,500 words 
known in reading by 80 per cent of fourth-grade pupils. The 
list has already been prepared but minor refinements are being 
made. At present it is planned to print this list and include 
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with it suggestions for the preparation of easy reading mate- 
rials. The entire list of words, including the sixth- and eighth- 
grade group, should be ready by October 1, 1942. The present 
fourth-grade list may prove useful not only to authors of read- 
ing materials, but also to those who are evaluating the reading 
levels of materials already prepared, since the percentage of 
easy words is usually the best single predictor of the reading 
difficulty of a book or article. 

The project involving the digesting and annotation of sig- 
nificant articles in the fields of radio, movies, and the press will 
continue. Thus far two documents are available, namely, one 
titled Propaganda Analysis: an Annotated Bibliography, and 
the recently published pamphlet, Consumer Education. Four 
additional manuscripts are already prepared and will probably 
be published sometime during the year. They deal with visual 
materials in adult education and the teaching of discrimination 
in the three fields of radio, movies, and press. 

Through the generosity of the Payne Fund of New York 
City, of which Mrs. Frances Bolton, of Cleveland is president, 
it became possible to print the News Letter for its seventh year 
and to send it to more than thirteen thousand teachers, parent- 
education leaders, superintendents of schools, college presi- 
dents, and others. The News Letter serves as a clearinghouse 
of information concerning the educational use of radio, motion 
pictures, and the press. 

The publication of How to Read a Newspaper by Scott, 
Foresman and Company completes the newspaper project as 
far as the teaching materials are concerned. A publication 
indicating experimental methods used in developing this project 
is in preparation. 

During the year the writer will co-operate with the teachers 
and staff of the Boys’ Industrial School in working on a 
program of curriculum revision. This curriculum-revision pro- 
gram follows the extensive survey and recommendations, 
published under the title, Survey of the Boys’ Industrial 
School, Lancaster, Ohio. 

Experimentation will be carried on during the year on the 
production of film strips. A series of two film strips on how 
to produce time charts is to be prepared by Mr. Robert Wagner, 
research assistant of the Bureau. They will deal with the topic 
“Making Time Graphic,” 
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Editorial Division 
By JOSEPHINE H. MACLATCHY 


i... the past year the Editorial Division has been 
unusually busy. Three books have or will soon appear 
which have been published by the Bureau of Educational 
Research. The technical details of a fourth book, Adventures 
in the Reconstruction of Education, published by the College 
of Education under the editorship of Dean Klein, were cared 
for by this Division. The ten chapters in this book appeared 
during 1940 in a series of special issues of the EpucATIONAL 
RESEARCH BULLETIN which were sponsored by the Committee 
on Teacher Education of the American Council on Education. 

Education on the Air, 1940, was unusually popular, for 
the edition was sold out within six months of its appearance. 
Education on the Air, 1941, which has just come from the 
bookbinder’s, is in the opinion of its editor the most interesting 
book of the twelve which have appeared in the series. Two 
of the books—A Study of Health and Physical Education in 
the Columbus Public Schools and A Re-study of the Ohio 
Soldiers’ and Sailors?’ Orphans’ Home—belong to the series 
“Bureau of Educational Research Monographs.” Each of these 
books is a report of an extensive survey made by Mr. Holy 
and is described in greater detail in the report of the Survey 
Division. 

As is customary, the workaday efforts of the staff of the 
Editorial Division have been devoted to the Journal of Higher 
Education and the EpucationaL ResEarcH Butietin. The 
work on the Journal has involved all editorial processes con- 
cerned in makeup, co-operation in the reading of manuscripts 
and the choice of reviewers, and the writing of all unsigned 
notes in “With the Technicians” and “In the Lay Magazines.” 

The work on the Butvetin has included selection of 
articles, the gathering of books and pamphlets for review with 
the choice of reviewers, as well as all editing, proofreading, 
and the like. The program of the BuLLETIN during the past year 
has varied somewhat from former practice: four of the issues 
have been devoted to the reports of special researches or to the 
description of certain techniques. Mr. Woelfel collaborated 
with Mr. Reid, both of the Radio Division, in the issue entitled 
“Flow to Judge a School broadcast” (December 18, 1940). 
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“General Language, a Study by Ninth-Grade Pupils” (January 
15, 1941) was prepared by Victor Coutant, Irwin Johnson, and 
Lou LaBrant, all of the University School. The March issue 
reporting the Antioch Field Course was prepared by Mr. 
Stevens, of Antioch College, Mr. Robbins, of the Bureau of 
Educational Research, and Mr. Rothschild, executive secretary 
of the Open Road. The May issue was devoted to “The Work- 
shop.” The collaborators in its preparation were Mr. Raths, 
of the Bureau of Educational Research, Miss Zirbes and 
Mr. Griffin, of the College of Education, and Mr. Ashbaugh 
of Miami University. 

A second variation in the program of the BuLLETIN was 
the publication of a supplement to the May issue, School Uses 
of the Central Program-Distribution System, by Mr. Lowder- 
milk of the Radio Division. This supplement, which was equal 
in length to two regular issues of the BULLETIN, was financed 
by the Radio Division. 

The Research Associate in charge of the Editorial Division, 
as president of the Research Department of the Ohio Education 
Association, arranged the program of the December meeting of 
the Department. In addition to the afternoon meeting and the 
annual dinner, the Department sponsored two meetings—one 
devoted to reading and the other to arithmetic—in which 
research was reported for the layman. 

Research in reading and arithmetic has continued as time 
allowed. Some tutoring in reading was attempted for the Big 
Brothers Association of Columbus, as well as work with indi- 
vidual children. Some experimentation was carried on regard- 
ing the effectiveness of certain commercial equipment designed 
for the correction of reading difficulties. 


Personnel Division 
By ROSS L. MOONEY 


|B gee the past year this Division has been primarily occu- 
pied with a survey of students’ part-time employment in 
Ohio State University, and with the development of new 
instruments for use in personal and vocational counseling. 

The survey of part-time employment was based on brief 
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questionnaires filled out in the spring of 1940 by all University 
students. The resulting data on wages, hours, kinds of work, 
location of work, employers’ names and types of business were 
worked into reports for each college independently, and for the 
University as a whole. The University report was mimeo- 
graphed in a 78-page document entitled “A Study of Student 
Employment,” available on loan from this Division. 

The counseling instruments, six in number, are all of the 
check-list type, and lead students to a comprehensive analysis 
of themselves—their problems, resources, values, and signifi- 
cant experiences. The assumption is made that the best kind of 
guidance is that which helps students to learn how to guide 
themselves. The results are diagnostic in character. Students 
may make their own interpretations, but consultations with a 
counselor can add materially to the value of the results. 

Three of the instruments are problem check lists, one each 
for the college, high-school, and fifth-grade through ninth- 
grade levels. Such items as “headaches,” “meeting people,” 
“trying to break off a bad habit,” “unable to concentrate,” and 
“family quarrels” illustrate the phrasing. Between 225 and 
330 items appear on each list and are distributed over such 
areas as health, social and recreational activities, home and 
family, finances and work, future vocation and education, mor- 
als and religion, psychological problems with one’s self and 
with other people, and school problems. The student checks 
the items which seem to be most representative of his own 
difficulties. The results can be used in individual counsel- 
ing, or in group surveys to determine centers of student concern. 

Parallel to the problem check list at the college level is 
a new form entitled the ““Resources-Problems Check List.” It 
uses pairs of statements, showing on the left side of the page 
the resources a student might possess and on the right side of 
the page the problems which stand in opposition to the 
resources. The student is asked to check each item as one of 
his resources or one of his problems. By responding to 290 
pairs of statements, and writing out additional information, the 
student can give a relatively comprehensive review of his situa- 
tion as he sees it. This instrument will not replace the problem 
check list but will be useful as a supplementary instrument. 

More directly pointed in the vocational direction is a listing 
of values which are important in judging desired occupations. 
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This instrument is composed of twenty-four leading questions 
such as, “In what kind of surroundings do I want to work?” 
“With what sort of people do I want to associate in my work?” 
“Do I want to work under someone else?” and the like, each 
question being followed by a listing of typical alternatives 
which are open in various job situations. By checking the 
alternatives which a student feels he wants in his eventual job 
situation, it is possible for him to describe his vocational desires 
in relatively concrete form. Occupations can also be keyed in 
terms of the alternatives so that eventually it should be possible 
to compare the patterns of values shown by individual students 
with those characteristic of opportunities in occupations. 

In order to make students’ judgments of their occupational 
values more reliable, another form is being prepared which 
requires students to judge their past experiences. A list of such 
activities as “tending a garden,” “caring for small children,” 
“making things out of wood,” and “leading a class discussion” 
is offered for the student’s review, with the request that he 
check the items with which he has had experience, and judge 
the desirability of having such activities in his occupation. This 
is intended to help students pull their vocational judgments 
to terms which they can understand from their experience. 

Of the six instruments, only two are printed and available 
for general distribution, namely the problem check lists for the 
college and high-school levels. The problem check list for 
Grades V through IX is in process of revision and will be ready 
for general distribution this winter. The resources-problems 
check list is being used in its experimental form and will be 
ready for general use next fall. The occupational-values list 
and the occupational-experience list are in early experimental 
stages and will not be available for general use before 1943. 


Radio Division 
By 1. KEITH TYLER 


iL. completion of a variety of studies in radio education 
and their publication in a series of bulletins constituted the 
major work of the Radio Division during 1940-41. In addi- 
tion, a series of six books was outlined to represent the final 
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report of the five-year project, Evaluation of School Broad- 
casts. Teacher-education activities in the effective use of radio 
programs and recordings were carried on as well as co-operative 
efforts with broadcasters and educators in the advancement of 
radio education. 

One of the basic tasks of the Division has been making 
analyses of broadcasts and recordings as curriculum materials. 
With regard to broadcasts, each of the five series of the Ameri- 
can School of the Air was studied in relation to the reactions 
of teachers and pupils and the critical listening of staff mem- 
bers. This afforded a detailed picture of the major school 
broadcasts which are available nationally as one of the few 
unifying factors in American education. These analyses are 
reported in six bulletins issued during the year, one for each 
series and one titled, “Network School Broadcasts: Some Con- 
clusions and Recommendations” which constitutes a summary. 

With regard to recordings, an intensive study of those 
which are now available for purchase by schools was carried on. 
These evaluations will be reported in Recordings for School 
Use: a Catalogue of Appraisals, to be published early in 1942 
by the World Book Company. 

A second task has been a study of the procedures employed 
in utilizing radio programs. These are described and appraised 
in “School-Wide Use of Radio,” “How Teachers Use School 
Broadcasts,” and a new revision of the pamphlet How to Use 
Radio in the Classroom. Additional material will be reported 
in other bulletins to be issued during the present year. 

A third task has dealt with the out-of-school listening of 
children and youth. This included an analysis of the content 
of children’s programs, case studies of the effects of such pro- 
grams, surveys of listening tastes and habits, and the formula- 
tion, for broadcasters and civic groups, of criteria for children’s 
programs. A plan has been developed, growing out of these 
studies, for the establishment of a permanent research agency 
for children’s programs. It is to be presented to advertising 
agencies and broadcasters during the present year. 

Additional research included a study of the teaching of 
radio discrimination in Muskingum County, a study of the rdle 
of radio in music education, a study of central-sound systems 
for schools, a study of transcription playback machines, and a 
study of in-school broadcasting. 
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The year 1941-42 is the fifth and final year of the Evalua- 
tion of School Broadcasts project. The major work of the staff 
is currently being directed to the writing of six books which 
are to be published by the World Book Company. The tenta- 
tive titles of these books are as follows: “Radio and the School,” 
“Radio and Young People,” “A Community Radio Study,” 
“Network School Broadcasts,” “Recordings for School Use: a 
Catalogue of Appraisals,” and “Radio Research: a Review of 
the Literature on the Educational and Psychological Aspects 
of Radio.” A complete list of the publications of the project, 
including those already issued and those projected, may be 
obtained by writing to the Evaluation of School Broadcasts at 
the Ohio State University. 

The Twelfth Institute for Education by Radio was held in 
May, 1941, and had a Jarger and more enthusiastic attendance 
than that of any preceding year. Co-operating with the Radio 
Division in this project were the National Association of Broad- 
casters, the National Association of Educational Broadcasters, 
the national networks, educators from public schools and from 
colleges, and local broadcasters. The three-day conference 
included general sessions on Radio in the Emergency, Radio 
and Pan-Americanism, Documentary Radio, and Radio Pro- 
duction. A large number of work-study groups, section meet- 
ings, and round tables provided for almost every conceivable 
interest of educational broadcasters. More than three hundred 
different programs from stations and organizations all over the 
country were submitted at the Annual Exhibition of Recordings 
of Educational Radio Programs, which is sponsored by the 
Institute. The proceedings of the Institute, edited by the Edi- 
torial Division, have just appeared as Education on the 
Air, 1941. 

Teacher-education activities in radio continue to be an 
important responsibility of the Division. In addition to a course 
in radio education which is given twice during the year, 
numerous graduate students are working on special problems 
in this area. The staff participates in teachers’ conferences, 
institutes, and meetings, not only throughout the state, but 
also at important centers throughout the country. The Division 
has extended considerable service to departments of the College 
of Education in providing recordings for use in various classes. 
The Radio Division continues to collaborate with the Cur- 
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riculum Division in the publication of the News Letter. In 
addition, reprints and bulletins are distributed widely, on 
request, to teachers and institutions throughout the country. 


Reference Division 
By RUTH E. SEEGER 


HE Reference Division is essentially a service division 

designed primarily to further the work of all other divis- 
ions of the Bureau and, so far as possible, to aid the faculty and 
students of Ohio State University and the school people of the 
state. Its services, therefore, cannot be adequately judged by 
a numerical account of acquisitions to its collection or of num- 
bers of persons in attendance. Such figures are of interest, 
however, and are one indication of our year’s work. 

Our acquisitions for the year total 4,923. These include 
2,469 periodicals, 888 pamphlets, 310 professional books in the 
field of education, 688 college and university catalogues, 156 
textbooks, 48 courses of study, 53 proceedings, 33 tests, and 
278 miscellaneous publications. The latter group is made up 
largely of state laws and reports, surveys, city reports, and 
suchlike useful items. This total of acquisitions has necessitated 
a large amount of cataloguing and indexing work on the part 
of the staff. An estimate reveals that slightly over fourteen 
thousand cards have been added to our index and catalogue 
file. 

Our total attendance has dropped somewhat. The figures 
for the year total 28,329. The greatest decrease occurred 
during the summer quarter of 1941 and reflects the drop in 
enrollment for that period. This decrease has proved advan- 
tageous in one respect, more and better service has resulted to 
our individual patrons, many of whom have expressed their 
appreciation of improved service. 

Calls for bibliographies have been more numerous this year 
than heretofore. Our records on this service are incomplete, 
but account for some thirty bibliographies compiled to meet 
special needs. These have ranged in length from only a few 
entries to bibliographies of ten or twelve typewritten pages. A 
few have been annotated; most were not. 
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We might repeat here that our policy regarding this type 
of service is to provide service, to the extent of our resources, 
free to residents of Ohio. A small charge, to cover clerical 
costs, is made for those persons residing outside the state. 


Survey Division 
By T. C. HOLY 


keen 1940-41 the Survey Division prepared and dis- 
tributed among Ohio county, city, and exempted-village 
school superintendents the following six mimeographed reports: 

“Financial Data for Ohio Cities and Exempted Villages as of 
September, 1940” 

“The Extent of Financial Proposals to be Submitted by Ohio 
County School Districts on November 5, 1940” 

“The Disposition of School Bond Issues and Special Levies 
Submitted in Ohio School Districts between January 1 and 
November 5, 1940, Inclusive” 

“Costs per Pupil in Average Daily Attendance in Ohio City and 
Exempted Village School Districts from July 1, 1939, to 
June 30, 1940” 

“Comparison of Costs per Pupil in Average Daily Attendance 
in Ohio County School Districts from July 1, 1939, to 
June 30, 1940” 

“Trends in Public School Enrollment in Ohio Cities and Ex- 
empted Villages, 1936-1940, Inclusive” 

In addition to these annual recurrent studies, the Division 
completed during the year a comprehensive study of health and 
physical education in the Columbus public schools, which was 
undertaken at the request of the Columbus Board of Education, 
and a re-study of the Ohio Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Orphans’ 
Home, which likewise was done at the request of the Board of 
Trustees of that institution. The first of these two studies was 
made by a survey staff of 176 members, and is now being 
printed as Bureau of Educational Research Monograph No. 25. 
It will be available through the Editorial Division of the 
Bureau at $2 per copy. The second study likewise is to be 
printed as Bureau of Educational Research Monograph No. 26, 
and will later be available for distribution. 


[Continued on page 240] 





Tests as Learning Devices 
By JOSEPHINE H. MACLATCHY 


EsTs can be used as teaching devices. The child needs 

to develop standards of proficiency in interpretation. As 

he progresses through the grades, he should be advanc- 
ing in his powers of interpretation. Early in his school career 
he should be able to read a selection and remember its content; 
later he should be able to summarize it, selecting its main 
theme and indicating the arguments which support it in their 
logical order. Tests can be used in the development of such 
logical thinking. This use of tests to form standards is 
suggestive, not didactic. The purpose is to guide the child to 
realize the purport of what he has read by formulating in 
the test the subtle implications of meaning in one portion. 
This, of course, cannot be done in the earliest testing. 

The simplest form of test as a learning device is the 
matching test which exactly duplicates some part of the 
story the child has just read. The quotation is typed on a small 
card—a common card three by five inches in dimensions will 
serve adequately—duplicating its form on the page.” The card 
is then cut horizontally so that each line of the story may be 
matched by holding the corresponding part of the test near it. 
In the first three matching tests which follow the lines to be 
cut are indicated by dotted lines. 

A matching test for page 41 of Nzp and Tuck (a preprimer by 
Grace E. Storm) 


TracHer’s ComMMENT: You can make a story just like the story 
on page 41 with the cards in the envelope. Use your book to 
help. When you have finished, read the story you have made. 


Mother says, “Here, Judy. 







This is for you. 





| Come and see it.” 
Judy runs to Mother. 
2 All the tests used in this article were devised by the writer of this article and have 


been successfully used with many children. See Epucationat Resgarcn Butietin, XX 


(September 17, 1941), pp. 147-74. 
*In preparing first- and second-grade tests the 14-Pt. typewriter is used. 
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More difficult matching test for page 39 of Here and There (a pre- 
primer by Mabel O’Donnell) 

TEACHER’s CoMMENT: You can make a story just like the story 

on page 39 with the cards in this envelope. Use your book to 

help. When you have finished, read the story your have made. 


The ea ensal * Ride 


j 2 
One morning , Jerry had a ride. 
| He had a ride “ina big snplane, 

Father had .a ov too. 


Mother did not want “a ride. 





“Something like” test for page 70 of Bob and Judy (a primer by 
Grace E. Storm) 

‘TEACHER’s CoMMENT: You can make a story something like the 

story on page 70 with the card in this envelope. Use your book 

to help. When you have finished, read the story you have made. 


“Cotton likes to play” with this ball.” 


What a big ball! It is red and blue. 


. 
}> 


Here, Cotton, * play ball! 





Cotton had fun , with the ved ond blue ball. 


“Who said?” a test to follow a lesson in which pages 122 to 132 of 
Day in and Day out (a primer by Mabel O’Donnell) have been read. 
TEacHeEr’s ComMENT: This is a game called “Who said?” You 
may use your book if you need to. Then write the person’s name 

on the line. 


“I like you best of all the pets.” 
“You must like that little dog.” 
“Some day I will have that dog.” 
“He is just the pet I want.” 


“You have come to help me 
every day, Jack.” 


_ of the first two tests, as the teacher’s comment 
'4 indicates, is an exact reproduction of a page in a first- 
grade book. The child supposedly has been in a group that 
has just read at least ten pages in the book. He remembers 
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the story, and he is now getting added practice with a part of 
it. The horizontal parts of his test exactly correspond to the 
lines on the page indicated by the teacher. He uses the page 
as his pattern. 

The second matching test, although a duplicate of the book 
page is now suggesting phrases to the child’s attention. Noth- 
ing will be said about it, of course, but the effort is to help him 
to see that the sentence has parts—now phrases, later words. 

The third test is called “Something Like.” Now the test is 
suggesting that sentences have words in them which may be 
used in an order different from that of the story read but which 
will still convey the same ideas. 

The fourth test, “Who Said?” is emphasizing words by 
means of persons’ names. It also teaches the child to search for 
a group of words in his story by remembering how the group 
looks. This form of test can be used before the child can print 
or write by having the five names on slips of paper which may 
be laid in their appropriate places. This test may be typed on 
a card and with the names on bits of cardboard cut to fit the test 
be kept in the envelope. 

If each individual test is kept in its own envelope, these 
tests may be used for review. The child can be taught to be 
careful of the parts and to be sure that the test he has used is 
all returned to its envelope. This will mean that the tests can 
be used with another group when its members reach this part 
of the book in question, also. 


HE first form of the completion test is shown in the test 

which immediately follows. More elaborate forms are 
given later. This is a common form found in most workbooks, 
and it is an excellent means of accustoming the child to search 
for ways of completing the stimulus statement. 


At the Farm (a primer by Cora M. Martin and Patty Smith Hill), 
pages 96-105 


TEacHER’s ComMENT: Draw a line to the words which best finish each part 
of the story. 


Bob and Nancy ran Bob got there first. 
Nancy ran fast, but my face first.” 

Bob said, ““You can not run a race to the pump. 
Nancy said, “I can wash for Bob and Nancy. 


Bill pumped some water as fast as I can!” 
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Round the Year (a first reader by Arthur I. Gates and Miriam Blanton 
Huber), pages 37-45 
TEACHER’s CoMMENT: Draw a line under the group of words which better 
finishes each sentence. 
1. The clowns stand 
in the circus. 
outside the big tent. 
2. When we get inside the tent 
we march around the ring. 
we see a big ring. 
3. The elephants, bears, dogs, monkeys 
are dressed like people. 
can do tricks. 
4. The elephants in the circus 
never rode in the shining wagon. 
rode in yellow wagons. 
5. The clown was 
the fun of the circus. 
doing the tricks. 


The Earth and Living Things (a science reader by Gerald S. Craig 
and Beatrice Davis Hurley), pages 2-10 
Directions: Draw a line under the group of words which best completes 
each sentence: 
1. The earth is really made of 
trees, stones, and water. 
solids, liquids, and gases. 
atmosphere, water, and gravity. 
2. The things we throw in the air 
all come down to the solid part of the earth. (excellent) 
fly long distances like the birds. (poor) 
do not stay in the air forever. (average) 
3. The power the earth has of pulling things to itself 
works on all objects. 
is called gravity. 
makes things fall down instead of up. 


As the child becomes more skilled in his interpretation of what 
he reads the tests become internally more difficult. In the third 
completion test just given there is generally a poor, a good, 
and an excellent choice. For example, in the second item of the 
test, the quality of the choices has been indicated for the reader 
of this article by the parenthetical words in italics. The phrase 
“fly long distances like the birds” occurs in the context near the 
stimulus phrase. This, if chosen, will show a reader who 
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remembers words but not ideas. He likely does not know what 
he reads—in fact, he does not read at all, he only sees words. 
The third choice “do not stay in the air forever” is true, but 
will show a poor understanding of the book’s discussion of 
gravity. 

True-false tests can be devised for use by first-grade chil- 
dren and can be made increasingly difficult as the grades 
advance by inserting incorrect words, unnecessary words, and 
in the higher grades by misstatements or misinterpretations 
of facts, and the confusion of ideas. 


es tests also can be varied in form so that they 
require careful selection and discrimination in their 
completion. The three possible choices for each item are here 
mixed up so that the child has to read and reread the whole list 
in his search for the correct word or phrase to complete each 
item. In devising this test, the possible choices are selected, 
as in the case of the most difficult of the completion tests, as 
a word or group of words which occurs near the stimulus idea, 
a word or a group of words which is almost correct, and one 
which is correct. The following example of the use of the 
master-list test is arranged for pupils reading a third reader. 
The choices are generally groups of words. 


Neighbors Near and Far (a third reader, by Jennie Wahlert and 
Julia Letheld Hahn), pages 146 to 154 

TEACHER’s CoMMENT: From the column at the right choose the words which 
best finish each sentence and write them in the blank spaces. 


1. The Jackson family had begun to feel Christmas cards 

tired of Mexico 

puppets 

printed with roses 

is made by Mexican 
women (4) 

to choose their toys 

to hang up their jars 

pink and blue 

like Mexicans 

blankets 

made of colored clay (3) 

is blue 

very much at home in 


Mexico (1) 


2. The children wanted to send 


for Christmas. 


3. All the pigs were 


4. Most of the pottery 
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to break their earthen 
5. The children had three chances jars (5) 
nannemeniitninmnsniammanntiemascnniittinmnni eee a. 
is very thin 


NOTHER variation of the multiple-choice test which aids 
discrimination is one in which several items are needed 
to complete the test accurately. 


If I Were Going (a third reader by Mabel O’Donnell), pages go—105 
Directions: Put an x in the parentheses before each group of words which 
is needed to tell the whole of each part of the story. Watch carefully. Some- 
times more than one group of words is needed. Put an x before each group 
which you know is needed. [The x’s have been inserted to show the desired 
responses. | 
1. Hastings-on-the-Green is 
( ) where Blackberry Lane crosses King’s Highway. 
(x) on the River Lee. 
(x) a village. 
( ) in a meadow. 
(_ ) by a moss-grown bridge. 
2. Some people like Hastings-on-the-Green for 
(x) the old stone church. 
(_ ) its bicycles. 
(x) the friends who live there. 
(_ ) its sheep. 
(x) its thatch-roofed cottages. 
(_) its cake shop. 


As the reader advances in proficiency this test can increase in 
complexity. 
A Boy with Edison (by William Adams Simonds) pages 31 to 41 
1. The tedious task required that 

(_ ) he rejoin his assistant. 

(x) each heavy glass jar be emptied. 

(_ ) he diffidently catch the inventor’s eye. 

(x) each zinc plate be rubbed off with mercury. 

(_ ) he feel each of the hundred binding posts. 

(x) each zinc plate be rinsed a second time. 

(_) Mr. Edison was particular about loose connections. 

(x) the bichromate of potash be ground up in a mortar. 

( ) Mr. Edison inspect the work. 

(x) he prepare the solution by properly diluting the acid. 

(x) each cell be refilled with acid, 
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‘ae of the sorts here described have several important 
characteristics. First, they are short. After a third-grade 
group has read the 15 pages indicated in Jf IT Were Going, a 
test of two items is given. It should take about three minutes 
for the children in the group to complete the test, and from two 
to five minutes to compare their answers and check with the 
text to verify the final choice of the group. 

A second characteristic of these tests is that they are not 
inclusive. Each hits one spot in a lesson and hits it hard. The 
child soon learn that there is no knowing where the test will 
hit, but he thinks it is fun to meet the impact with his own 
wisely chosen ideas. 

A third characteristic is that these tests are suggestive: if 
correctly completed, they show, particularly in the higher 
levels, how a fine reader would summarize one spot in the 
lesson. These tests are not “tests for testing” but are “tests for 
suggesting.” For this reason each child should mark his own 
test. The attitude must be developed that each is working for 
himself. He wants to know whether he is a poor reader, or an 
average reader, or an excellent one. He wants to know where 
his trouble lies so that he may seek help in overcoming it. His 
completed tests will give him suggestions of his strengths and 
his weaknesses. [Vol. XX, No.8] 


Letters to the Editor: 
a Editorial Staff of the EpucaTionaL REsEARCH But- 


LETIN have been pleased by the enthusiastic reception 
given the articles on reading which appeared in the September 
issue. Among the many letters received two which contained 
adverse criticisms seem worthy of quoting here: 


Dear Dr. CHARTERS: 

Your Volume XX of the REsEARCH BULLETIN of September 17, 
1941 is just at hand and I have read the articles by Josephine MacLatchy 
on reading and I am so angry that I can hardly write to you without 
swearing. 

I spent several years in perfecting methods of reading when I was 
in the Philippines where the children had to learn to read in a strange 
language and I proved that by the methods we used children of five 
to six years could be taught to read accurately, in the primer we used 
in connection with the blackbroad and chart. 
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Our plan was to teach children to recognize each new word taught 
anywhere encountered. We taught the “see and do” method, “rise,” 
“sit,” “come here,” “close the door,” “give me the book,” etc. over 
and over interminably until each and every child learned to recognize 
words. You read words, you write words, you spell words, you do 
not read, write or spell sentences. 

Please hand this angry emanation to Miss MacLatchy and ask her 
to give it thought and not dismiss it as “old-fashioned.” It gave results. 
That is the proof. Try it out alongside the streamlined, sentence method 
under the supervising of some educator who is openminded and let me 
know results in a year or so from now. 

The poor children who “substituted,” “read inaccurately,” “mis- 
called words,” etc. are the victims of stupid methods of teaching. When 
I was superintendent of schools I would have fired any first grade 
teacher who failed to secure good reading in grade one of the material 
we used. It makes me see red when the highly educated teaching 
America, too highly educated, I believe, fail to see a fault in teaching 
so plain as this one. Give the kids a chance, and they will read for you 
correctly. Speed is mot essential in grade one, accuracy is. Do you 
expect a grade one boy to run a hundred yards in 10 seconds? It 
takes years to get speed, but accuracy can and must be taught in the 
beginning. 


> « 


Sincerely, 
October 23, 1941 LuTHER PARKER 
311 Bay St., Santa Cruz, California 


Mr. Parker is right. Words are essential instruments in 
teaching reading, for words plus their meanings are necessary 
to fluent, effective reading. Various ways of combining meaning 
with words are sponsored by different authorities. Mr. Parker’s 
is one way. There are others. The emphasis upon words also 
carries a danger. Too much attention to words sometimes 
results in glib readers who call words successfully, but for 
whom meaning is entirely absent. 


Dear Dr. CHARTERS: 

Thank you for the copy of the September 17 issue of the Epuca- 
TIONAL RESEARCH BULLETIN. 

Much of the material in it it is very worth while, I believe. However, 
there are two paragraphs which seem to me to be advocating standards 
which have already made reading a terror to many youngsters. 

The paragraphs are the third one on page 146 and the second 
one on page 151. In each of these paragraphs the same standard is 
set for every child. Take the sentence, “At the point where the pupil 
falls below the normal rate of progress of his grade he should be diag- 
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nosed as an individual case, his specific difficulties located, and remedia- 
tion applied.” This strongly implies that everybody should be at least 
average—a goal which is not only impossible of achievement but 
undesirable if what we know of individual differences is correct. 

In the second paragraph on page 151 Miss MacLatchy indicates 
that there should be the same goals for every child by the end of the 
third grade whether he has a mental age of six or a mental age of eleven. 
The available evidence concerning individual differences would cer- 
tainly not support such a position. The first sentence in the paragraph 
in question is the kind of statement which teachers take and use with 
the result that youngsters who would only be in the early stages of 
reading because of mental limitations are pestered to learn these 2,500 
words until they thoroughly dislike everything connected in their minds 
with reading. 

The enclosed reprint emphasizes the point I have tried to make 
and I believe the question is of sufficient importance to have it called 
to the attention of BULLETIN readers. 

Thank you for your consideration of this note. 

Very truly yours, 
Ray H. Simpson 
October 24, 1941 Assistant Professor 
University of Alabama 


Mr. Simpson is right in believing that a set standard 
mechanically applied is dangerous. But working without a 
standard is equally dangerous. The implications are not that 
“every child should be at least average” but that each child 
should be diagnosed as an “individual case” and if he needs 
remedial measures they should be applied. 

Referring to the sentence on page 151. There are qualify- 
ing words and phrases: “a vocabulary similar to . . .,” also 
that third grade does not necessarily mean “the third year in 
school.” This sentence is just a part of an effort to set a stand- 
ard by which to gauge the beginning of the child’s ability to 
read for content. To be an effective reader the vocabulary of 
common words absolutely mastered is essential, regardless of 
mental age or grade level. 

Since it is not possible here to quote the reprint to which 
Mr. Simpson refers, the readers are directed where to find it. 
In the issue dated March, 1941, of the Journal of Education 
(Boston) there was an interesting article entitled, “Who Are 
Retarded Readers?” written by Mr. Simpson. 
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39 READINGS GPK 
Books to Read 


Cuamsers, M. M., editor. The Ninth Yearbook of School Law, Washington, 
D. C.: American Council on Education, 1941. vili+197 pp. 

In addition to the usual clearly written review of the court decisions 
covering the main phases of school law, the Ninth Yearbook contains an 
extensive report of legislative regulations of the social studies in secondary 
schools, a brief statement regarding the new child-labor law of New Jersey, 
relatively extensive summaries of sixteen doctoral dissertations in school law, 
and a list of thirty titles of recent Masters’ theses in this field. 

The 1941 Yearbook continues the excellent service of its predecessors, 
namely, that of bringing the lay reader up to date in the field of school law. 

Earu W. ANDERSON 


Douctass, AUBREY A. The American School System: a Survey of the Prin- 
ciples and Practices of Education. New York: Farrar and Rinehart, 1940. 
(Revised edition) xviii-++-745 pp. 

This is a revision and enlargement of a book which first appeared in 
1934, which is well known to American students of education. It is intended 
to furnish the basis of a first course in education for both those who are intend- 
ing to teach and those who have no such expectation. For the most part, it 
covers the same ground as the first edition, but there have been some changes 
in the titles and order of the chapters. In attempting to give “a broad out- 
look of the American system of education,” it naturally covers briefly a wide 
variety of topics, ranging from the origin of the public schools to evaluating 
the results of instruction, from education before the age of six to part-time 
and adult education. In general the author is content to indicate current 
conditions, trends, and problems (frequently utilizing the historical approach), 
without taking a strong position with respect to them. The treatment tends 
to be somewhat loosely knit. 

R. H. EckELBERRY 


Hampsipce, Gove. New Aims in Education. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 1940. xviii-+226 pp. 

Book titles can be misleading. This one is. New aims in education are 
hardly at issue in this writing. What is involved is an enthusiasm for the 
objective techniques that turn a new light upon the pursuit of an old aim, 
the transmission of knowledge. A father, holding the enthusiasm, undertakes 
to share it with his son. This he does in letters that are intended to show 
the inadequacies of mass education and to familiarize the son with the kinds 
of instruments that may help him to become more fully a person. 

This is one way in which the book may be described. But another, and 
likely a more accurate, description is possible. The book is an effort to 
present, in popular form, the conclusions of the Pennsylvania Inquiry “into 
the results of education among a whole generation of students.” This study 
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was made over a ten-year period by the Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching. Success attends the effort. Simplicity and directness char- 
acterize the writing and, through it, the lay reader is given a clear picture of 
the conclusions to which the study points. In these terms, the book should 
prove suggestive to those who would write of education. 

Unfortunately, the writing is not critical at points that count: the rela- 
tionship of curriculum materials to purposes is not considered important, the 
bearing of purpose upon the character of the testing done is seen but super- 
ficially, and “some of the great educational controversies” are avoided in a 
manner that suggests they have little of significance. The reader is given the 
Pennsylvania Inquiry. This was the purpose behind the writing. The problem 
suggested by the title remains yet to be explored. 

H. Gorvon Hu.tFisH 


Wecus_er, Daviv. The Measurement of Adult Intelligence. Baltimore: 
Williams and Wilkins Company, 1939. ix-+-229 pp. 

This book describes a series of tests that are not very likely to have a wide 
usage in the general educational field. They are, as the name indicates, espe- 
cially for the adult. Since group tests are so widely used in the measurement 
of college students and are so much less time consuming, these tests may not 
have as wide use as their excellence deserves. 

The book is one that will be included in any training program for psy- 
chologists especially those who plan to work with the older age groups. The 
chapter on “The Problem of Mental Deterioration” is a particularly signifi- 
cant one. The chapters on “The Nature of Intelligence” and on “The Need 
for an Adult Intelligence Scale” are of general interest also, in addition to 
their significance as a part of the presentation of the particular test here 
recorded. 

This study is one that should be known at least by name to all teachers 


interested in tests and personnel work. 
Emity L. StocpILi 


Horn, Joun Louis. The Education of Your Child. Stanford University, 
California: Stanford University Press, 1939. xvi-+-208 pp. 

This work is “intended to serve as a guide for the entire period of the 
formal education of your children.” The author proposes to assist parents by 
helping them understand modern education, introducing them to current 
educational problems, acquainting them with standards, and helping them 
make up their minds regarding the education their child is receiving and the 
progress he is making. 

The book is divided into five parts. Three are devoted to the period 
before elementary school, the lower grades, and the upper grades. Two addi- 
tional parts deal with theoretical and practical considerations of high school, 
college, and university. In the section of the book pertaining to the 
elementary-school period a chapter is devoted to each subject-matter area. 
At the end of these chapters the author summarizes briefly the achievement 
to be expected at successive grade or half-grade levels. 

The point of view expressed is conservative. The author “is not impressed 
by either the theory or practice of the ‘new’ school. To him it seems that 
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it is the function of the mature to train the young . . . that each generation 
has the obligation to impose on the next the knowledge and skill which are 
demonstrably essential to civilized living” (page 21). 

It is doubtful that this volume will achieve the aims set for it. The 
limited point of view, the extent of schooling covered, and the brevity of the 
treatment make it hardly possible that it will be of practical assistance to 
parents in understanding the school and evaluating the progress of their child. 
It is, however, well written, and gives a good brief overview of the entire 
educational range. thie A Thee 


Meek, Lois Haypen. Your Child’s Development and Guidance Told in 
Pictures. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company, 1940. viii-+166 pp. 

This book has been prepared especially for parents. Because of the excel- 
lent photographic illustrations and line drawings, and especially because of the 
informal and readable quality of the author’s style of writing, we predict that 
many parents will wish to refer to this book many times for help in the 
guidance of their preschool children. 

The section “Interferences and Resistance” seems to this reviewer to 
contain especially valuable advice for those dealing with preschool children. 
Parents will welcome also the helpful suggestions concerning illness of chil- 
dren and the mental-hygiene aspect of convalescence. 

The author has not included play in this volume, but promises to publish 


a separate book on play activities later. 
P or Amatie K. NELson 


Columbus, Ohio 


O’RourkE, LawrENCE J. Opportunities in Government Employment. New 
York: Garden City Publishing Company, 1940. xii-+-307 pp. 

This is a comprehensive manual to guide persons who are interested in 
knowing about the possibilities of a job in the federal, state, or municipal 
governments. The most space and data are given to the federal government 
positions, with some indication of methods and possibilities in state and city. 

The form and style are obviously the result of dealing with the questions 
of hundreds of job-seekers. The book is packed full of data but is written in 
a free, flowing manner, well outlined, and easy to use. It is for the individual 
reader as well as for teachers and counselors. 

One chapter is composed entirely of 95 job-seekers’ most common ques- 
tions with concise answers; another gives a well-balanced discussion of the 
advantages and disadvantages of government employment; another describes 
the various methods of applying for a job. Twelve chapters discuss the jobs, 
eligibility requirements, salaries, numbers employed, and other pertinent data 
relating to each of twelve large areas of government work; clerical and fiscal 
occupations; the postal service; mechanical and manual occupations; engi- 
neering, architecture, and drafting; positions requiring legal training; medi- 
cine and related fields; agriculture, forestry, and conservation; the physical 
sciences; economics, statistics, and social welfare; education and library work; 
law-enforcement and related positions; and the foreign service. In the 
Appendix is a most valuable listing of 145 typical positions in the Federal 


Civil Service, with their titles, salaries, age limitations, location, educational 
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requirements, examinations used, and the ratio of those examined to those 
placed. Regardless of the educational level or specific experience and training 
of a job-seeker, it is highly probable that there is some kind of government 
position for which he is eligible. This makes the manual indispensable at any 
level of vocational counseling work. 

Ross L. MoonEy 


Wiey, GeorcE M., Jr. The Redirection of Secondary Education. New 
York: Macmillan Company, 1940. viii-+-493 pp. 

Redirection obviously implies an old direction and a new. The contrast 
between the two as found in American secondary education is well developed 
in the opening chapters of Mr. Wiley’s volume, although one does not find 
the undemocratic implications of the old any too fully developed. Still, the 
burden of the study is redirection as evidenced in educational “organization, 
administration, and supervision” rather than in changes in educational theory. 

The book gives one a good picture of progress to date in the socializing 
of our secondary schools, the really significant extent of achievement in making 
them increasingly greater forces for democracy. In answer to the compulsive 
challenge of rapidly increasing enrollment, marked curricular expansion has 
taken place with more and more critical regard for social as against traditional 
values. By the same token the larger significance of the library, laboratory, 
assembly, and home room has found more and more widespread recognition. 
Institutional rigidity, in short, has given way to flexibility in the interest of a 
service to youth of more inviting, gripping, inspiring character. 

F. C. LanpsiTTEL 
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Also during the year the Division made the following 
school building surveys: 
“A School Building Survey of Bay Village, Ohio” 
““A Study of the Suggested Locations for the Proposed New East- 
Side School in Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio” 
““A School Building Survey of Upper Arlington, Ohio” 


During 1941-42, in addition to the recurrent studies first 
mentioned, the Division is carrying on a study of the Girls’ 
Industrial School at Delaware, Ohio. This study, which will 
be similar to that for the Boys’ Industrial School, is being made 
at the request of the Director of the Department of Public 
Welfare. It, too, when completed will be published as a Bureau 
of Educational Research Monograph. 


Fust Published: 


"Tue Ohio Teaching Record 
is a form to be used by competent observers who 
are concerned with the improvement of teaching. 
It contains a rather lengthy introduction explaining 
its different uses for observations and contains two 
different procedures for summarizing the observa- 
tions. The body of the booklet consists of eight 
observational guides. Each of them embraces a 
large number of suggestions which are to serve as 
directions for the observations of the supervisor. 
The form is compact, is thumb-indexed for ready 
reference to the different sections, is designed for 
the purpose of collecting evidence—not rating 
teachers—and requires co-operation on the part 
of both the teacher and the observer using the 
instrument. 


THE OHIO TEACHING RECORD 
Anecdotal Observation Form (Revised Edition) 


For use by teachers and with teachers in the 
improvement of instruction 


Single copies, 25 cents. Lots of 100 or more, 15 cents 
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